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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CROMMELIN, C.B. 

ROYAL ENGINEERS. 



( The passage of the Ganges by Havelock and Outram 
on their advance upon Lucknow in 1857: 

The Mining Operations during their beleagurement 

there. J 



I charge thee, waft me safely cross the Channel — Henry VI . Part it. 
And Miners crush'd beneach their Mines are found. — Dryden. 



War tests men. Its annals present a continuous 
succession of heroes, and their bright deeds are our 
example. Every page resounds with their names : And 
yet the tide rolls on. Each in his turn has excelled. 
Admiration is our passing tribute, and as we read on, 
we suppose the next surpassed the last. And some- 
times, too, we pause as we recognise a name, brilliant 
but for the modestv that surrounded its owner, whose 
equal worth was in the reluctance that restrained him to 
speak of himself, but the tale of whose good services 
would adorn the brightest page of military history. We 
single him out —pity, too ! only when the hand that 
thins their ranks and places a limit on every lifetime, 
too surely searches him out and claims him — as but 
now. 

Death in the battle-field will dim a victory, and 
our tribute of praise is forthwith yielded to the fallen 
hero. Homage is paid to the survivors at each re- 
curring Roll Call. Equally is it due to him the brief 
account of whose unsullied career is now our loving 
task. 

The history of the Sepoy Mutiny has yet to be suffi- 
ciently written, mnch as has been admirably narrated of 
it. For we learn more of events at a latter date from 
the side li-^hts of private unpublished papers, than we 
had from the accounts and despatches of the time. The 



^^Fall of Delhi" alone would fill several chapters, but 
it has not yet found its complete historian. What have 
we yet heard, too, of the^rsty second, and third passage 
across the Ganges that led the indomitable troops of 
persistent Havelock and dashing Outram to the Relief 
of Lucknow, and over which Clyde and Mansfield, 
tenderly and with safety, conducted the eventually 
rescued garrison — men, women, and children — and 
noble defenders of the Lucknow Residency, — and flew 
to the timely and not too soon extended succour of 
hard-pressed Wyndham at Cawnpore ? Or in adequate 
detail of that second Defence of the Residency, after 
Outram and Havelock had penetrated it and were in 
their turn beleaguered by the defiant hosts of Mutineers 
now become more furious from being so long baulked 
of their prey ? Or yet of those fell under-ground 
Operations, those Mines and Counter-mines , ably planned 
and conducted by the Chief Engineer of the Force, — by 
him whose career we are engaged in re-counting ? 

William Arden Crommelin completed his four Terms 
at Addiscombe in December 1841, passing out as First 
Engineer, and carrying off among others, the much 
coveted prize of the Sword for Good Conduct. During 
his third term, some unrulincwss took place among the 
Cadets of the term above his, that is, of the senior or 
going out term, an unusually small one, his own being a 
very large one. This, and some consequent change 
among the Corporals, caused the unusual measure of 
promoting Corporals to it from the next lower class, 
the selection falling upon William Crommelin and four 
others. Being told off accordingly as ** Second Corporal " 
to the first Division — that which contained the unruly 
element — he at first encountered strong opposition 
from those older Cadets whom he had to control. This 
feeling came to a head in the temporary absence of the 
*^ First Divisioner," the senior Corporal being so called. 
He was of their own number and his absence removed 
their allegiance. It is said that William Crommelin 
perceiving this, promptly marched oflf the Division (of 
which he was next in Command,) told the Cadets com- 
posing it that he was sorry to be the cause of their 
annoyance, but that he must be obeyed, and he thereupon 



brought the ringleaders to account. This firm attitude 
and bearing, nipt the mutiny in the bud, quelled the ill- 
feeling, and he was soon afterwards on very good terms 
with them all. 

On leaving Addiscombe, he proceeded to Chatham 
to complete his professional studies, in the grade of a 
gazetted ^^Ensign"; and while there he paid great atten- 
tion to the course of Boating and Pontooning Opera- 
tions, and, as will be seen, he turned this special training 
to account in India. 

He landed at Calcutta in November 1842, and in 
1844 was appointed Adjutant of Engineers, and held 
several Offices in succession, as of Assistant Garrison 
Engineer, Fort William ; Executive Engineer, Hazare- 
bagh Division, etc. In 1846, he was moved up to the 
Punjab, and as Assistant Field Engineer in the ** Army 
of the Sutlej," he served under Colonel Abbott, R. E., 
in the construction of the Bridge of Boats across the 
Sutlej at Ferozepoor that served for the passage of 
the Army into Punjdb territory, and was present in the 
battle of Sobraon and in the subsequent Operations 
of that Campaign. In May 1846, he was told off to 
the Field Force under Brigadier General Wheeler, as 
Brigade-Major of Engineers in the operations against 
the Fort of Kot-Kangra, and superintended the passage 
of the Force with its heavy guns and siege train, across 
the river Beas, and the conveyance of the heavy 
ordnance and stores from that river to K6t-Kangra. 
The experience acquired by him in the construction 
of the Bridge at . Ferozepoor, had led to his being 
specially ordered to construct that over the Beas in 
the JuUundhur Dodb. The latter Bridge served in 
1847, to faciliate the communications between British 
Territory and Lahore when the Treaty of Lahore was 
under consideration and the Camps of Lords Hardinge 
and Gough, were pitched on the banks of the Beas at 
Byrowal near Umritsir. 

Troublous times were now again at hand. Anderson 
and Vans Agnewand their noble defender, Khan Sing, 
had been treacherously murdered — the Dewan Moolraj 
was in open revolt at Mooltdn — the Siege of that Fortress 
had commenced. Thus opened the Second Sikh War 



(September, 1848,) and a renewed Campaign in the 
Punjdb, seemed inevitable. It was short and decisive — 
two battles — a march in pursuit of the defeated — the 
surrender to us of the entire Sikh Army — the Punjab 
annexed ! But not in vain had AUard, Ventura and 
Avitable, and sometime Van Courtland and others, 
instructed and disciplined the troops of the Lion of the 
Punjab^ and infused into them that martial ardour such 
fiery spirits were so ready to receive and to retain, and 
eager once again to display. The instruction they had 
imparted, had not been lost upon such ready learners. 
Despite their previous defeats, the Sikhs burned to be 
avenged ; and their bold defiance and haughty, tho: gh 
hardly '* insolent'' bearing, and the manifest hostile 
attitude of the Khalsa Durbar, could not be brooked, 
even from such worthy foes. A fair field and an open 
fight was their aspiration, and this our own troops and 
leaders were not backward to afford them. And now, 
a second time, there was shot for shot, and blow for 
blow — stout resistance and keen encounter. The cleaving 
Sikh Tulwar crossed and clashed against British Steel — 
British Artillery, Horse and Foot, Troop and Battery, 
dashed to the front and poured shot and shell upon the 
advancing foe — Battery upon battery of Sikh Golunddz 
as undauntedly plunged forward, action front, and dealt 
equal destruction on their opponents. To the ** Salaam- 
Aleikoom'^ of one, ** Aleikooin -Salaam " was in a manner, 
shouted by the other. As when two combatants met to 
slay, were taught by old Fencing Masters, always first ^o 
salute each other, or gladiators their antagonists in the 
ampitheatre — so these their grim salutations as they 
entered on the mortal strife — and the soon torn up, 
shattered, and wasted field, resounded with the clash 
and clangour — those fields of carnage and of slaughter — 
on which British Chivalry never waned or slackened — but 
had ahnost been outshone — nearly out-generalled. The 
Action at Ramnuggur, the Field of Chillianwala, the 
Battles of Sadoolapore and Gujerat, the surrender of the 
Sikh army to Sir Walter Gilbert, are the well-known 
incidents of that ^* Punjab Campaign." Chillianwala 
was fought on the 13th January, J849 — the Punjab was 
annexed on the 29th February ; 
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" Where are the silent singers of dead years, 
To tell that stormy story ? who shall write 
The hundred battles of that twelve days' fight ?" 

Slavery abolished — Tlmggee^ the inveterate practice 
from old time of the Muzbee Pariah, and at that period 
rife throughout the country, extinguished — the Sikh 
Warriors flocking to our standards and converted into 
our finest Native Soldiery — those Muzbees enrolled and 
formed into corps of admirable Pioneers — the land of the 
Five Rivers smiling with a rich cultivation— the fields 
and hillsides abounding with industrious husbandmen, 
no longer with sword and buckler hanging on their 
ploughshares — law and order restored — the demon of 
misrule and oppression exorcised — a contented people — 
these were very soon the fruits of that well conceived 
Annexation.* 

** Referring to the intelligence from Mooltan " (wrote 
Colonel Patrick Grant, Adjutant-General of the Army, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, under 
date 20th September, 1848,)** the Commander-in-Chief 
has deemed it necessary that the usual Bridge of Boats 
across the Sutlej, should be immediately constructed at 
Ferozepore, and has ordered Lieutenant W. A. Crom- 
melin, Garrison-Engineer at Lahore, and now on leave 
of absence on medical certificate at Simlah, to repair to 
Ferozepore for the purpose forthwith." — This Work was 
required for the passage of the Army to invade the 
Punjdb, and Lieut. Crommelin thus specially selected 

* Postscripium. — While this is in type, Telegrams from India 
announce the progress of Her Majesty's Jubilee there : — The 
Punjab, which, Fifty years ago, was under the Rule of Maharajah. 
Runjeet Sing, was celebrating the occasion with the utmost enthusiam ; 
the Native States in the Punjab, with every demonstration of loyalty — 
At I^hore fifteen societies and local bodies, including the Punjdb 
University, presented addresses for the Queen and a commemorative 
Persian Poem — The Hill Chiefs lit bon-fires on their Mountain peaks — 
The Durbar at Dera-Ghazi-Khan, was attended by many Belooch 
Chiefs with their retinues, and a large sum was subscribed for a 
free Caravanserai, to be called the Shah-i-Serai^ in honor of the 
Empress of India — Festivals were held at the headquarters of various 
Belooch Tribes — And at Umbala many independent Wuzeers attended 
prayers for Her Majesty at the Grand Mosque. Such in substance, 
have been the Telegrams of the present ** brilliant results " of the 
subjugation of the Punjab — results which lend added lustre to the 
glorious Reign in which that Conquest stands recorded. 



for the duty of constructing it, at once hastened to the 
spot. Warned by the experience he had gained during 
the passage of the same river by the Army in 1846, 
when the marching of the troops, and more particularly 
the conyeyance of their baggage, were very seriously 
impeded, owing to the sandy bed of the river over a 
length of about eight miles, ten days having elapsed on 
that previous occasion before all had crossed over, 
Lieut. Crommelin now set to work and constructed a 
Causeway of Fascines across the entire sandy track, and 
by so doing, enabled the Army, with its baggage, to 
pass over as if on an ordinary line of march, without in 
any way feeling the impediment of the River ! During 
the short Campaign that followed as above told, he 
accompanied the Head-Quarters of the Army of the 
Punjab and was mainly employed with the charge of 
the Pontoon Train and general Bridging operations. In 
that capacity he bridged every one of the five rivers 
of the Punjab for the use of the Army — the Sutlej, the 
Ravee, the Chenab, the Indus and its tributary the 
Beas, with Boats ; and the Jhelum, with Pontoons. The 
passage of the Jhelum was pointed to by the late Sir 
Ploward Douglas, in his Work on ^* Military Bridges," 
as *' an example of bridging with Pontoons," and in the 
opinion of the same high authority, it was ^^ by the 
uncommon intelligence, enterprise and skill of Lieut. 
Crommelin, that the important operation succeeded 
and was followed by such brilliant results." This was 
high testimony. — For these services he received the 
Medal and Clasp. 

The brief Campaign over, he was sent to Peshawur as 
Garrison Engineer to the largest Force ever cantoned 
at one place in India ; and as such, in addition to the 
several Bridging operations already enumerated, he con- 
structed yet another Bridge of Boats, on this occasion 
across the Cabool River at Nowshera^ by which to 
complete a communication for our Troops into the 
Eusofzai Country : And further flung a large Flying 
Bridge across the River Swdt as a communication be- 
tween the Peshdwur Valley and the Fort of Aboozye ; 
and again a Lattice Bridge over the river Bara to com- 
plete the military communication between Peshawur 



and Fort Mackeson : — And at Peshiwur he formed the 
new Cantonments for the extensive Force then there 
located. 

Ordinarily speaking, he had accomplished enough of 
bridge-making to establish a reputation as an Engineer 
of no common order. But he had yet to give fresh 
proofs of his ability. — A period of comparative repose 
intervened, during which he was variously employed — 
but there was labour throughout it. An Engineer 
Officer may be said to be always at school. The 
exigences of the Service require his continuous at- 
tention. He must keep himself abreast of every detail 
of his Profession, and be prepared to undertake at any 
moment, every call of duty. His mental energies may 
not lie fallow. He has to be up and doing at every sud- 
den summons — build a Church — construct a barrack — 
mark out a cantonment or a cemetry — blow up a fort — 
submit an elaborate plan of drainage — fortify a post — 
throw a bridge across a river or some nullah — erect a 
tete-du-pont — dig a mine — tunnel a hill — put up telegraph 
wires — spring a mine, and seek shelter from it in no 
^^indecent hurry "* — place a powder bag against a Gate- 
way ; or up the narrow stairs of a rock Fortress against 
a wicket ensconced in some commanded cleft — be on 
the leading rung of the ladder in an Escalade — fight Arab 
hosts in echelons of hollow squares — invade and conquer 
Abyssinia — defend and die a HERO at Khartoum — be 
** ready aye ready " to meet every requirement for his 
services — Quo Fas et Gloria ducunt The skilful per- 
formance of these and other duties of a military and civil 
nature combined, and calls for the exercise of his talents, 
are of every day occurrence. So thus Lieut. Grommelin 
was now a Garrison Engineer, and now a Civil Engineer 
in charge of an entire District ; now an Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer of a Province, and next a Deputy Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India in the 
Railway Department. — And now the time arrived for 
the further display of his capacity — and by which he 
acquired lasting fame. 

* In the destruction of a desert Fortress in Scinde in Sir Charles 
Napier's Desert Campaign, the Mine was laid — the fuse lighted— the 
junior Officers sped to shelter. — They were checked by Major Wad- 
dington, Commanding Field Engineer — "No indecent hurry, gentlemen"! 
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It was 1857— that memorable year for all time in the 
annals of Indian history. The Sepoy rebellion was in 
full swing — Delhi had not yet fallen — and ^^ J-ey-^-ey " 
was still the exultant shout of the Mutineers everywhere. 
Stricken here, they were rampant there. *' Deen- 
Deen'^ was the war cry of their Mahommedan com- 
rades as they all — Purdesee and Fanatic — flourished 
their swords and pressed round to overwhelm and 
destroy — elated or desponding, according to their mood 
in success or defeat. 

General Anson was dead, and Sir Patrick Grant had 
arrived at Calcutta to assume the Chief Command of the 
Army. He found Captain Crommelin there, and, re- 
membering his work at Ferozepore, which he had him- 
self witnessed, at once specially deputed him to join 
General Havelock at Cawnpore, to assist him in sur- 
mounting the Passage of the Ganges. 

We fain would follow in the description, the dictates 
of our own feelings, and the expression they give rise to 
of admiration and eulogy — but we shall not do amiss in 
adhering to the language of others more able to do 
justice to the occasion. 

The Troops opportunely released from the War just 
concluded in Persia, reinforced, not too soon, the 
dearth in that regard sorely felt at Calcutta. There 
were none to send on to the front. The crisis was a 
terrible one. We well remember the consternation at 
Bombay when we landed there with Outram from 
Bagddd. From shipboard he was immediately sum- 
moned to the bewildered Council Board. Of the 
despair felt at Calcutta, Lord Elgin observed when 
he landed there and nobly dispensed with the Forces 
at his disposal for the War designed in China and 
diverted them for instant service in India — that every 
cheek was blanched save of the noble Canning. There 
were failing hearts there, as at Bombay, and *^ to your 
refuges^' or ^^ to your ships^'' alternated at every turn 
of mad alarm— not unlike that old cry of an astonied 
people when bidden ** to their tents — what part have 
we in - - India '' ? But there were no quailing hearts 
among the gallant few who fronted the hosts at the 
Ganges. If any ashen hue was perceptible there, it was 



the pallor of determination. Alarm is greater in pro- 
portion to the distance from the impending danger. 
" There were they in great fear, where no fear was " is 
often thus exemplified. The soul of all England was 
stirred with apprehension. Scarcely was success antici- 
pated. If Delhi should not fall — if Havelock should be 
beaten back — cut up — all hurled back — our flag trampled 
upon — our prestige gone ! Such were the fears at home. 
..Ah ! but there was triumph ! Havelock only recoiled 
the better to spring forward again — the Sepoy hosts were 
dispersed — utterly routed — followed — and, despite their 
every effort to prevent it, the beleagured Garrison of 
LucKUow was at length succoured ! And not in vain, 
baffled though the succourers were for a time — yet not 
helplessly so, as we shall read further on. 

The Oudh Field Force under Havelock, crossed the 
river Ganges at Cawnpore, on three different occasions* 
Firsts at the latter end of July 1857, when it first entered 
Oudh Territory with the object of relieving the Lucknow 
Garrison — second^ in August, when after being pioved to 
be too weak to effect that object, it re-crossed the river 
to defend the Cawnpore Entrenchment, threatened as it 
was by two bands of rebels, and by rumours of restless- 
ness in the powerful Contingent at Gwalior that after- 
wards fell upon Wyndham — thirds in September, when 
it finally proceeded to the relief of Lucknow after being 
reinforced and joined by Outram. 

With Outram's fine conduct in waiving his superior 
rank, and serving as a Volunteer under Havelock, and 
Sir Colin Campbell's General Order of the day on the 
subject, announcing it to the Army and to the world, all 
are acquainted: — ** Seldom if ever in the annals of war*' 
had such an example of magnanimity been surpassed. 

On the expulsion of the Rebels from Cawnpore after 
the cruel Massacre there perpetrated, and the re-occupa- 
tion of that place, Havelock ordered arrangements for 
passing his Force (1,500 men of all arms and thirteen 
field guns,) over the Ganges, and the construction on 
the bank of that River close to the Canal, of a small 
temporary Entrenchment for a detachment of about 300 
men and two 24-pounder guns, to be left at Cawnpore 
for the protection of the Town, and to cover the passage 
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of the river at the only point available, during the floods, 
for any Bridge of Boats. The point selected for this 
'^Redoubt" was at the G6ra Ghat nearly opposite to 
the Lucknow Road on the other side. The passage 
between the two points indicated, was effected by 
means of country boats of various sizes, fitted with plat- 
forms for Guns, Ammunition and Transport Carts — and 
Cattle — and ferried across the stream. It was commenced 
on the 20th July, but owing to shoals, the velocity of 
the current often exceeding six miles per hour, and the 
width of the River (1,500 yards,) it was not completed till 
the 28th. The Force that passed over was lightly 
equipped, without Tents and with but a scanty supply of 
Stores and Ammunition. The boats were mostly carried 
down to an Island in mid-stream, and were from there 
tracked by a circuitous course up to the Lucknow Road 
Ghat, from where, after discharging their freights, they 
were tracked up as far as the ** Magazine Ghat," and 
from there again ferried back to the ** G6ra Ghat." A 
small Government river Steamer assisted the tedious 
operation in towing the boats some way across, till pre- 
vented by a shoal, or from inability to make headway 
against the stream beyond the island even with empty 
boats in tow. Captain Crommelin arrived at Cawnpore 
on* the 2$th July^ and presided over the operation during 
only the last three days of its duration. Thirty boats in 
all were employed owing to the difficulty in manning 
more with boatmen. No boat landed its cargo under 
four hours, or made more than two trips per diem — some, 
only a single trip. But the operation was greatly facili- 
tated on the last day of the passage (28th July,) by the 
East wind which generally prevailed at that season, 
but which only sprang up on that last day, and thus 
enabled the boats to cross the River from Ghat to Ghat, 
in three-quarters of-an-hour. Fortunately, this passage 
was not in any way opposed, no rebels appearing. The 
Force bivouacked in villages about a couple of miles 
from the Left Bank of the River, until all the baggage 
and stores had been passed over. 

These difficulties and delays were serious, and the 
necessity for adopting a more rapid mode of crossing 
the River in view to future contingencies, was at once 
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grasped by Captain Crommelin. A frequent and 
certain communication with General Neill, who com- 
manded at Cawnpore, was paramount. If pressed by 
the Rebels, retreat could not be effected by the circuitous 
passage, *' with or without the Lucknow Garrison," 
except at the sacrifice of many valuable lives. There 
was nothing to prevent the Enemy from establishing 
batteries, at a distance of even 500 yards from the 
left Bank, by which to stop every effort to track the 
Boats across the stream. Our own guns in the Redoubt 
or Entrenchment on the Cawnpore bank, would be 
ineffectual to oppose much less at that distance to 
silence them. — No boatman could be expected to re- 
main at work under fire — *' Our force was too small 
either to act on the defensive, and at the same time to 
furnish the necessary fatigue parties.'* 

Opposite the Entrenchment, the River ran in four 
channels, the main one being on the Cawnpore side. 
The possibility of constructing a raised Causeway from 
a point on the Lucknow Road across the inundated main 
land near the River, over the three minor channels and 
the three marshy islands between them, to the Left bank 
of the main Channel, had suggested itself ** whereby the 
passage in boats would be reduced to half the general 
width of the river and to a single channel;" in whirh 
too, the water being deep, the little Steamer would be 
of great service. The necessary Surveys in furtherance 
of this project, were now ordered by Captain Crommelin, 
and the Force marched on the following day (29th July,) 
accompanied by him. On the same day it engaged and 
routed two forces of the Rebels at Oon^o and Busheerat 
Gunge, distant ten and fifteen miles from the River, and 
captured nineteen Guns. We have all read Havelock's 
stirring Order of the Day, addressed to his Soldiers on 
that occasion. Such was his way of inspiring them to 
fresh efforts in the glorious object they all had resolved 
to effect. But he decided on returning towards Cawn- 
pore for reinforcements, and on the 31st July he 
accordingly ** took up a strong position at Mungulwara 
about six miles from the river." During the three 
following days. Captain Crommelin was engaged in 
constructing Batteries, and in otherwise strengthening 
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that position. On the 3rd August, he went back to 
Cawnpore to examine the line for the projected Cause- 
way meanwhile surveyed by the Quartermaster- 
General's department. 

Captain Crommelin found ** that the ground between 
the road and the river was inundated to a depth varying 
from six inches to two feet, and was intersected by a deep 
and rapid stream about thirty feet in width — that bridges 
of boats would be required for the three minor channels — 
that the Islands, though in some places dry, were for the 
most part flooded, at many places to a depth of three feet; 
and that the soil of the Islands would not admit of the 

f)assage of the Guns and heavy Stores." — Yet the best 
ine had been selected, and it was about one-and-a- 
quarter miles in length only. 

The project of this Causeway appeared, and, indeed, 
was pronounced by several Officers, to be ^* quite 
chimerical." But the results dependent upon it, were 
in Captain Crommelin's estimation, of such vital impor- 
tance, that it was his conviction from the first, ^^that we 
were bound to strain every effort to accomplish it — for 
we had everything to gain by it, and failure could not 
place us in a worse position." 

The work was forthwith commenced — labourers 
collected — the long grass on the island, cut down and 
gathered— boats sent eight miles up the river for brush- 
wood, happily abundant there — and wooden platforms 
brought to the site of the Causeway, at all points where 
the water was deep. These platforms were utilised 
from a quantity found piled at the Lucknow Road 
Ghat, preparatory to the formation of the causeway 
usually thrown across the dry sandy bed of the river in 
the Cold Season. 

On the 4th August, Captain Crommelin was ordered 
to rejoin Havelock, who had decided to advance again, 
the Rebels having re-occupied Busheerat Gunge in 
force. On the 5th the Enemy was again defeated at 
Busheerat Gunge, but no Guns were captured. 

It was now decided by the Leader, to abandon for the 
present, the hazardous enterprise of relieving the Luck 
now Garrison — and the Force a second time retired to 
the position at Mungulwara. ** The importance of 
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securing a rapid and safe passage across the River was 
now more than ever evident '' — the Rebels hovered 
about and annoyed — and it seemed, moreover, that 
Cawnpore was threatened by their forces collecting at 
Bithoor and Sheordjpore, distant twelve and twenty- 
one miles from the Entrenchment — and the Contingent at 
Gwalior was moreover clamorous to advance upon it. 
The General thereupon ** determined to hold his position 
at Mungulwara, until I should complete the arrange- 
ments for the passage of the River." 

Engaged meanwhile in the defensive operations for the 
security of that position. Captain Crommelin revisited 
the river on the 7th August. His orders had meanwhile 
been attended to — a good part of the Causeway be- 
tween the Road and the River had been raised — but a 
fresh had washed away much of it, and carried away 
too, a pile bridge of a single ten-feet opening that had 
been constructed over the channel. 

On the 8th, *'the work was resumed in good earnest." 
The worst places were attacked first and such progress 
made, that Capt Crommelin felt assured of the success 
of his undertaking. Where the water was not deep, 
double rows of platforms, weighted with clods of earth, 
were placed lengthways, and over these a second, third 
and sometimes a fourth, and even a fifth double row 
were piled, and when a height or clear-of-flood level, 
was gained, grass was packed upon them and spread 
over with a sufficient coating of earth. Where the 
water was deep, brushwood was thrown in, arranged in 
layers of bundles, and trodden by the workmen into a 
compact mass, and then held in position by stakes 
driven through it. By this arrangement the flow of 
water was not altogether obstructed, and a height of 
about two feet of Causeway was rapidly acquired and 
covered over with double rows of platforms, grass, and 
earth. The entire Causeway thus thrown up, was about 
twelve feet in width. 

On the 9th August, the Causeway between the two 
designed points, was complrted^ and a pile bridge with 
two fifteen-feet openings, thrown across the main stream. 
On the loth, two boat bridges of four and six boats, 
were thrown across the two minor channels nearest 
to the Left Bank. 
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On the nth, a long Pier-head was constructed on 
the centre Island, for embarkation ; and two Pier-heads 
for dis-embarkation on the Cawnpore side of it — a 
third bridge of twelve boats placed over the broadest 
of the three minor channels — and the whole length of 
CoLUseway completed. 

All was ready for the passage over of the Force. 
But the Enemy had a third time occupied Busheerat 
Gunge in force, and taken up a position a mile and a 
half in front of it. Havelock pressed forward to attack 
him — he marched five miles for the purpose that after- 
noon (nth August,) and bivouacked at Oonao for the 
night. 

** On the 1 2th we advanced, and once more defeated 
the Rebels at Busheerat Gunge, capturing two of their 
Guns and putting them to complete rout ; and as these 
repeated advances of the Enemy, warned us that the 
success of an uninterrupted retreat to Cawnpore, de- 
pended upon the celerity of our movements, the Force 
marched back to Mungulwdra during the afternoon, 
whilst I returned direct to the River to prepare every- 
thing for the passage on the morrow." All stores, 
ammunition, baggage, bedding, &c., had been pre- 
viously gradually sent over to Cawnpore in boats. 

The passage was accomplished accordingly next 
morning (13/^ August^ in light marching order: — ** The 
column marched down to the place of embarkation in 
the usual order of march, and the several Regiments 
and Batteries, as they came up in succession, were 
shipped on board the boats and flats, and were rapidly 
carried over by the Steamer, with a flat in tow com- 
posed of four large boats decked from stem to stern, 
and capable of conveying a complete Battery with 
its Bullocks." The wind was favourable for the opera- 
tion — about sixty boats of sizes and 300 boatmen were 
employed— ^each boat on an average made two trips, 
and the little Steamer transported four cargoes : — " We 
suflfered no interruption from the Enemy ; there was 
not the slightest confusion or accident ; the Troops 
were not harrassed by fatigue duties ; they were rapidly 
placed in quarters, and consequently suffered neither 
exposure or fatigue. By half-past one o'clock (that is to 
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say in five-and-a-half hours^) the whole Force had 
crossed except the Rear-Guard, which remained on the 
Steamer to protect the party engaged (under Captain 
Crommelin's personal guidance) in breaking up the 
Bridges ; at five o'clock this operation was completed, 
and the boats placed in security with their super- 
structures packed on board. The passage, thus success- 
fully accomplished in a single day^ greatly relieved the 
mind of General Havelock, who repeatedly expressed 
his anxiety regarding it, and had stated that he 
considered the retreat a most delicate and difficult 
undertaking' — *' Had it not been so rapidly eflFected, 
we should have been subjected to great annoyance 
and loss." 

On the 1 6th August '* we attacked and defeated the 
Enemy at Bithoor' (* our hardest fight of all ') *and on 
returning to Cawnpore on the 17th, we found the 
Lucknow Rebels, who had been too much scared by 
their last defeat ' (at Busheerat Gunge,) * to follow us 
up immediately, in possession of the opposite bank of 
the River." — They remained there till the third passage 
of the River was forced. 

Well has this Retreat from Oudh across the Ganges 
to Cawnpore, been ascribed by Havelock's historian, to 
Capt. Crommelin ** and the indomitable energy which 
had characterized all his exertions " — and described also 
as a work ** which will not fail to be regarded as one of 
the greatest triumphs of Field Engineering over natural 
difficulties ever exhibited in India!" 

And now Outram arrived with the long looked for 
reinforcements. Nominated to the chief command, he 
waived his right to take it up. The duty of relieving 
Lucknow, he said, had been first entrusted to Havelock, 
and '* it was due to this distinguished Officer and to his 
strenuous and noble exertions, that to him should belong 
the honor of the achievement." Thus ran his first Order. 
We all know how this fine conduct was viewed at Army 
Head-Quarters. It has been echoed throughout the 
world — '* Seldom, perhaps never, has it occurred to a 
Commander-in-Chief to pubHsh and confirm such an 
Order" — thus exclaimed Lord Clyde of it, and 
j^dded '*the Commander-in-Chief takes this oppor- 
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tunity of publicly testifying to the Army, his admira- 
tion for an act of self-sacrifice and generosity, on a 
point which of all others, is dear to a real soldier." — 
The acclamation was taken up, and the applause rang, 
through every Army at home or abroad. 

In anticipation of the renewed effort, Captain 
Crommelin had meanwhile prepared as much bridge 
equipments as available means and time would allow. 
He had not hitherto any fixed idea of constructing a 
Bridge of Boats across the main channel, or at what 
point to do so — the Enemy were in full possession 
of the opposite bank of the River — they had for the 
moment recovered from their belief in ** unstoppable" 
Havelock — and although the last passage had proved so 
successful, a like success could not be hoped for under 
the altered circumstances, viz.^ the transport of a doubled 
Force and Equipments, and a numerous enemy lining 
the other side. A continuance of the same favour- 
able wind, too, could not be relied on — the River might 
fall and become too shallow to admit of the co-opera- 
tion of the Steamer — a passage in boats would be tedi- 
ously long — a Bridge of Boats must be prepared for. 

Some timber yards in the neighbourhood, furnished 
baulks and planks — and eighteen boats were found 
partly equipped with materials for the usual dry 
weather bridge that used to be annually constructed at 
the G6ra Ghdt. The variable dimensions of the timber, 
would not admit of any uniform plan of construction: 
" Some of the timbers were sufficiently long to answer 
as baulks for spanning both a boat and its adjoining 
bay ; others were only long enough for spanning 
either a boat or a bay ; whilst for the boats partly 
equipped as above, it was advisable to carry out the 
plan adopted in them for carrying the superstructures, 
especially as it economised long timbers, namely, to 
form the baulks of short lengths and to support them 
with uprights and diagonals from the bottom of the 
boat. I decided that the width of the bridge should 
be twelve feet, and that as a general rule, five baulks 
should be used, and that the bays should be fifteen feet 
wide." The boats suitable for the bridge, were of various 
size^ — all were flat bottomed, with sloping sides, pointed 
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at both ends, rising slightly to the stem and stern from a 
point distant from each about one-third of a boat's 
length — eighteen were very cumbrous and unmanage- 
able, having been built expressly for the above cold 
weather bridge — the others consisted of country craft 
as commonly employed in the navigation of the River — 
they ranged in length from thirty to fifty feet, and their 
breadth between gunwales, was from twelve to fifteen 
feet. 

The Enemy on the opposite bank, were observed to 
have four of their Camps distant from one to four miles 
from the River. Thev dailv crowded to the Lucknow 
Road Ghdt, to bathe, and busied themselves m des- 
troying the Causeway and in opening Trenches. Some 
occasionally passed over to the principal Island mid- 
river, concealing themselves in the long grass. They 
were left to do so unmolested — ammunition had to be 
husbanded, and it was not desirable to draw their fire 
on the Town and Entrenchment. 

Captain Crommelin with Lieut. Colonel Tytler, 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, made several recon- 
naisances both up and down the River. There were 
signs of the Enemy every where on the opposite bank ; 
and shoals too were found to be now so numerous, 
that *^ it would not be possible to make a direct passage 
across the river, even in boats ; or to use the Steamer, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the En- 
trenchment.*' The country on the opposite bank, more- 
over, was inundated to a considerable distance inland, 
and intersected by numerous streams — it would be 
most diflicult, ^* perhaps impossible," to move troops 
through it except along the Trunk Road. Under 
other circumstances, the passage across might be 
forced by simultaneous movements at two or more 
points, but it was obvious, from the above conditions, 
that the operation would be most uncertain and 
hazardous: — And so thought Havelock also, when in 
reference to a passage across, he wrote, on the i ith 
September, of the difficulty of operations *^ across 
muddy channels, fordable, perhaps, but under the 
fire of a numerous enemy who warily watched the 
whole bank " — *'they have troops and guns at each 
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of the several points to which we could cross, except- 
ting on the swampy island directly to the front — 
probably the safest plan would he to effect the passage 
to the Island'' — that is, to follow the plan advised 
by Captain CrommeHn. To this conclusion Havelock 
ke was led by the reports of the above reconnaisances. 

^* For the above reasons it was decided to concentrate 
our eflForts" (wrote Captain Crommelin,) " upon a single 
passage, and the former route by the islands was 
selected, because here, at least, we knew the condition 
of the River, were close to the Town and Bazaars, and 
could derive support from our Guns in the Entrench- 
ment." 

On the 14th September, it was perceived that the 
Enemy had, during the night, commenced a battery 
close to the site of the former first bridge of boats. Two 
24-pounder Guns were opened upon it, and the Rebels 
driven off. In the afternoon Captain Crommelin crossed 
over in the Steamer to the opposite bank, with 100 men 
of the Madras Fusiliers, to reconnoitre, and to ascertain 
the depth of the three minor channels. A shoal had 
formed mid-way across the main channel, where, a 
month belore, the water was twenty-two feet deep ! 
The Steamer grounded and remained there throughout 
the night — the Enemy turned out in full force, but did 
not approach within the range of the 24-pounder Guns. 
On the 15th the attempt to cross over was repeated in 
boats with success — the Enemy's trenches were found to 
be unimportant, the River had fallen three feet, and the 
three minor channels were fordable — the Causeway 
across the island nearest Cawnpore, was almost un- 
injured, but the portion of it across the third island, had 
been completely destroyed — the island, however, was 
no longer flooded, and there was no obstacle after the 
Force should once be landed on the principal Island, 
** but the Enefny hi?7tself^'' to its passing on to the 
opposite main land The twenty-two boats, before 
required for bridging the three minor channels, were 
thus available for the bridge across the main channel. 

The Bridge was thereupon commenced on the 
morning of the i6th September] the greater part of 
which day was, however, passed in dropping most of the 
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boats collected at the G6ra Ghat,, down below the 
selected site. Only six boats were in position that 
evening. 

On the 17th, a strong detachment of Brasyer's Sikh 
Regiment, was sent across to the principal Island, to 
keep the Enemy from annoying the operations — the 
Rebels sent skirmishers into the long grass on the other 
islands — their fire, continued throughout the day, did no 
harm— in the afternoon they turned out en masse^ but, 
as previously, they kept out of the range of the heavy 
Guns. During this day, thirty-five boats were placed in 
position. Work was continued throughout the night, 
and by the morning of the i8th September, the bridge 
had been completed as far as a Shoal that had appeared 
the preceding day above the surface of the water. A 
Causeway across this shoal, 150 feet in length, was 
thereupon rapidly completed the same day. 

On the 1 8th, the Sikhs on the Island were reinforced 
with 100 men from the 78th Highlanders, and four Guns 
of Maude's Battery, with orders to throw up a breast- 
work for their protection. The Rebel Skirmishers went 
on with their annoyance from an early hour, and a body 
of their Infantry bore down towards the River, but 
were beaten back by Maude's Guns: ** They then 
brought down three Guns, which they fired from long 
ranges, and throughout the day there was a constant 
cannonade from both parties." Several shots fell among 
the workmen, but without harm. By the afternoon, the 
remaining portion of the bridge, composed of twenty- 
two boats, had nearly been completed, when work was 
stopped by a heavy Gale from the Enst^ accompanied 
by heavy rain: ** Although blowing against the rapid 
stream, it nearly carried away the short portion of the 
bridge which had been commenced at both ends, but 
had not yet been quite united in the centre ; and forced 
into a very tortuous shape, about 400 feet of the large 
bridge near the shoal that was in comparatively slack 
water." All damage was, however, repaired by night 
fall, and everything made ready for the passage over of 
the Troops on the morrow. 

** On the morning of the 19th September, ** the whole 
Force consisting of about 3,500 men of all arms, with 
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twelve Field Guns, crossed the bridge and the islands 
before sunrise^ and took up a position along a ridge 
of sand hills about three quarters-of-a-mile from the 
left main bank of the River: and by noon the camp was 
pitched!' The Enemy taken by surprise by the rapidity 
of the operation at so early an hour, offered Httle resis- 
tance — they had not been allowed time to unite from 
their several camps for the purpose of a:i effective 
stand. — ** The three minor channels, with their muddy 
banks and bottoms, proved serious obstacles to the 
passage of our heavy Carts and Wagons, but by the 
afternoon of the 20th September the whole of the 
Ammunition, Stores and Baggage, had been passed 
over — and the advance towards Lucknow commenced 
on the following morning^ 

Thus in about forty-two working hours, was con- 
structed this Bridge, 2,090 feet in length, and com- 
posed of seventy- four boats of irregular superstruc- 
ture — and that too, by entirely undisciplined boatmen 
and laboureis acting under the superintendence of the 
Engineer Department — across the River Ganges in its 
floods^ running in many places more than six miles an 
hour\ 

Yet the Engineer who conceived and carried out 
this work to completion, modestly submitted of it, 
** there was nothing very novel or scientific in the 
details of the Bridge; indeed, though amply strong 
and well secured, it was of a rude description." — Not 
so was the estimate formed by the General for whom 
he constructed it, when Havelock, with Caesarean 
brevity, wrote of it : ** I threw a noble bridge across 
the Ganges and marched to the further bank with 
3,500 men!" The higher eulogies of the Governor 
General himself and others, we shall presently read. 

The scientific details of the work belong to another 
place, and were only narrated by Captain Crommelin in 
his official Report, as ** perhaps useful to others." They 
convey lessons in carpentry, ingenuity and device, that 
might be learnt with advantage ; kA baulks and A<^^^, and 
^^ anchors " so technically called, but not to be con- 
founded with ordinary ship anchors ; of how timber of 
various dimensions found in the neighbourhood, was 
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applied to the purpose ; boats' '* Superstructures "formed, 
and cables made from Moonj Grass ; of haiilings^ 
spiking and towing^ cleating^ lashing and rack-lashings 
etc. etc. — but we select the following as instructive in 
reference to the reasons for collecting all the boats below 
the site of the Bridge : ^* I had satisfied myself after 
a good deal of experience, that in rapid streams when 
large heavy boats are used, attempts to drop the boats 
into position from *' above bridge, '^ are invariably 
attended with delay, frequently with accidents to the 
boats themselves, or to the standing part of the bridge, 
and sometimes with total failure. I therefore deter- 
mined to haul the boats into position, from the shore 
along the stern of the Bridge, and then into proper 
alignment by cables attached to anchors that were 
previously laid." 

All this was surely a work of much toil and labor, 
and mental anxiety — ** Crommehn's Bridge of Boats 
across the Ganges in the height of the floods,' (wrote 
Colonel H. Yule, a front rank man among Engineers, of 
distinguished ability and a competent judge,) * is one of 
the most remarkable works ever executed in ancient or 
modern times, considering the short means, the short 
time, and the vastness of the River. When I was at 
Cawnpore in August, and Havelock asked me what I 
thought about bridging the river, I said he need'nt ask 
me, as he had the best Bridger in India with him — and 
he has shewn it." 

Caesar's famous Bridge over the Rhine, took ten 
days to construct — diebus decern^ etc. He, like General 
Havelock at the , Ganges, had determined to cross the 
the River, ** notwithstanding its breadth, rapidity and 
depth," — but he was unopposed^ the Enemy on the 
opposite bank, having decamped and fled from the 
moment he commenced the construction — ex eo tern- 
pore quo pons institui cceptus erat. The length of the 
Bridge, too, has not been handed down — or whether 
the River was in full or only in ordinary stream. Nor 
at the Rhine, had Caesar to contend with the prevailing 
great heat, constant rain, and a destructive gale of wind, 
experienced at the Ganges. 

** The only three OflScers on my Staff", whom I ever 



consult confidentially, but in whom I entirely confide ^' 
(Colonel Tytler, Captain Crommelin, and Lieutenant 
Havelock) ** are unanimously of opinion that an advance 
to the walls of Lucknow " (wrote Havelock on the 
necessity for his retreat to Cawnpore in August,) ** must 
involve the loss of this Force, etc." — Marshman's Life 
of Havelock^ pages 346 a7id 347. — And as regarded the 
Bridge, over which that Retreat — that Second Passage 
of the Ganges — was effected, Havelock's Historian has 
further recorded {page 352,) — ** This Work will be 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs of Field 
Engineering over natural difficulties in India. It was 
carried on for the most part in the water, and either 
under a broiling sun, or amidst incessant rain." 

Outram, ever ready to accord and secure reward for 
good service, officially submitted at a later period, 
** Captain Crommelin served on Sir Henry Havelock's 
staff in seven different Engagements, and I know that 
the General assured him that his services during the 
retreat across the Ganges on the 13th August, which 
the arrangements made by Captain Crommelin enabled 
the troops to effect in half-a-day, and the construction 
of the Bridge, under the fire of the Enemy, by which we 
re-crossed the river on the 20th September, were highly 
appreciated by him. Yet, although those Operations 
were certainly most remarkable efforts of Engineering 
skill, accomplished under great personal exposure and 
exertion on the part of the Engineer and his Corps, no 
mention whatever was made of them in the General's 
brief telegraphic despatches. But I am sure that Sir 
Henry would have done full justice to Captain Crom- 
melin had he lived ; for he expressed himself to me as 
very sensible of that Officer's merits, and grateful for 
his exertions." Outram's effort was to rectify the acci- 
dental omission of Captain Crommelin's name from 
Havelock's hurried despatches, for by it he had been 
excluded from the further brevet promotion which 
others had obtained for iho^e previous operations. We 
have not found that any notice was taken of the repre- 
sentation. 

But higher appreciation of his services at the Ganges, 
in that memorable Mutinv Year of 1857, had mean- 
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while been accorded in the following letter addressed 
by Lord Canning himself to the Court of Directors, 
when forwarding to them the Report of Captain Crom- 
melin on the Three Passages of the Ganges : ** Your 
Honourable Court will observe, that whilst the first 
passage of General Havelock in July last, occupied 
nearly a week, the same Force, owing to the admirable 
arrangements made by Captain Crommelin, re-crossed 
the River in August, in about five hours. The Bridge, 
by which the third passage was eflfected in September 
last, was carried across the Ganges when within three 
feet of its highest level. Considering the means and 
force by which it was completed, and that in the face of 
an enemy in full possession of the opposite bank, it was, 
I venture to think, one of the m.ost remarkable opera- 
tions of the kind that MiUtary History can shew. Yet, 
amid all the comments that have been made in Eng- 
land on that remarkable Campaign, and the praise 
that has been bestowed upon the Leaders, the fact that 
the expedition involved three passages of the Ganges in 
full floods or nearly so, would seem to have altogether 
escaped notice." 

Strong testimony this to the deserts of the Field 
Engineer by whom the marvellous work was accom- 
plished — and rendered doubly strong in the reply of the 
Court of Directors : ^* We are desirous that you should 
communicate to Major Crommelin, C.B.' (Honors for 
the entire Campaign, had then lately been awarded to 
all,) ' our entire concurrence in these sentiments on the 
importance and value of the eminent services rendered 
by him." 

In a letter to one of his Brothers respecting his work 
at the Ganges, he wrote : *^ I never worked harder in my 
life — For four days I was perpetually up to my middle 
in water, urging on the Coolies and directing their 
efforts. Patrick Grant, when he was Commander-in- 
Chief here, selected me for the duty in remembrance 
of old times. Had he remained, I should long'ere 
this have had some acknowledgement of public appro- 
bation.* But I care not much — I feel that I have 

* The date of this letter was shortly before that of Lord Canning's 
despatch just quoted. 
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done my duty to the utmost of my power, that my own 
brother Officers fully approve of my doings, and that the 
success of these particular operations, has proved of the 
greatest importance to the cause, the righteous cause, 
for which we have been fijhting. But I give all the 
glory and thanks to God, to whom I prayed incessantly 
that he would bless my endeavours — and he heard my 
prayers." We wish we could here give the whole of his 
own graphic account of the labor — but it is too long 
for quotation. 

The Third Passage effected and the Ganges crossed, 
then followed that series of sharp running fights, that 
pressing on and hastening to the *^ Relief" of the long 
beleagured, and nobly enduring and straitened Garrison 
of Lucknow, thereby to relieve ** so many aching hearts." 
All these and more, have been admirably told in the Life 
Histories of Outram and Havelock, and by Kaye and 
Malleson, — how Outram charged with the Volunteer 
Horse to which he had attached himself, adhering to his 
self-imposed subordination to Havelock, armed with a 
cudgel only — how the enemy's Cavalry, i,5cx) strong, on 
one occasion in the engagem9nt at Alum Bagh (23rd 
September,) crept round through lofty cultivation and 
made a sudden irruption upon the Baggage massed in 
the rear of the column, till put to flight by the Baggage 
Guard, and finally driven off by the fire of dashing 
Olphert's two Guns — how at length, despite the previous 
marching through a deluge of rain, and bad fare, the 
Column threaded its way through narrow and intricate 
streets, and through every opposition, street firing 
and fusilade, finally penetrated into the Residency. 
This too, on the evening of the very day (25th Sep- 
tember,) beyond which resolute Colonel Inglis had 
communicated he ** could not trust to be able to hold 

out ! " 

The Defence of the Residency had at this date, lasted 
for eighty-seven days^ ** against enormous odds and 
fearful disadvantages, against hope deferred, and un- 
ceasing toil and wear of body and mind" — and the pretty 
story of ** Jessie's Dream," however much discredited 
or ascribed to heightened imagination, may not the less 
have been the inspiration of those **deferred hopes," that 
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last morning of the advance upon Lucknow, or the 
promptings of those ** aching hearts/' when the ^^ Slogan 
of the Highlanders^'' and the War-cry of the Soldiery as 
^^ through blood and fire ^^ they rushed impetuously to 
the rescue, were really at last heard above the din of the 
furious onslaught, cheering thereby and animating the 
ever fighting, ever harassed and wearied, yet not un- 
daunted band of Men and ^^noble Women'' that composed 
the long imperilled Garrison — Women ? — Four noble 
Ladies — two of the number mourning Husbands, recent 
victims of those evil days — Birch, Polehampton, 
Barbor, Gall ^ — who, figured it might be said, 
in. a y-essie^ '^ little fitted to take part in such 
scenes, assumed so cheerfully and discharged so 
earnestly their task of charity in ministering to sick- 
ness and pain" — in justice to whom, *^ whose acts 
during that memorable Siege had so adorned them," 
Lord Canning chivalrously and with feeling, offered 
them ** his tribute of respectful admiration and grati- 
tude." This is a passage in General Order writing, 
that might, for graceful dignity and the devotion it 
is a record of, be inscribed in letters of gold and worn 
as chains about our necks. 

And now arrived the beleaguerment of the "Relieving 
Force " itself. The abilities of our Field Engineers had 
again to be tested, and nobly did they respond to the 
stern requirement. Captain Crommelin had been 
slightly wounded at the ** Relief," so to call that accession 
of numbers, without provisions, to a famished Garrison 
already on half-rations — ** only reinforced after all, and 
that without being re-victualled," — except that it maybe 
observed in passing on, that an ample supply of grain 
and other food was found promiscuously stowed away 
in the " Go-downs " or Vaults of the Residency 
buildings, where it had not been supposed to exist — 
** sufficient, indeed, and to spare, to feed our combined 
forces for two months." But their safety so far, had 
been secured, and in Outram's words in his Order of the 

* Captain Gall was killed at another scene of the Mutiny. The 
Reverend — Polehampton, whose example in tending the wounded was 
taken up by his Widow, died of Cholera following exhaustion from his 
constant labors. He was the only Chaplain with the Garrison. 
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following day (26th September,) when he resumed the 
entire command, '' it must be our consolation for the 
loss of so many of our noble comrades." 

The Enemy had advanced several Mines. They 
sprung three of them. A body of Miners, of whom 
there were only a few in the old Garrison, and ** none " 
with the relieving Field Force, was extemporized by 
volunteers and placed at the disposal of Captain Crom- 
melin, the Chief Engineer. — The Enemy were there- 
upon ** foiled at all points, with the loss of their galleries 
and mines, and the destruction of their miners in 
repeated instances" — and the following was Outram's 
summary and appreciation of the work performed 
accordingly between the 27th September and the 17th 
November, the day after the enemy's positions were 
carried ; — it will shew the part the Engineers had in 
them— ** how a line of gardens, courts, and dwelling 
houses, without fortified enceinte^ without flanking 
defences, and closely connected with the buildings of a 
City, has been maintained for eight weeks in a certain 
degree of security, and notwithstanding the close and 
constant musketry fire from loop-holed walls and 
windows, often within thirty yards, and from every 
lofty building wathin rifle range, and notwithstanding 
a frequent, though desultory fire of round shot and 
grape from guns posted at various distances from 
seventy to 500 yards ! — This result has been obtained 
by the skill and courage of the Engineer and Quarter- 
master-General's Departments, zealously aided by the 
brave OflScers and Soldiers who have displayed the 
same cool determination and cheerful alacrity to the 
toils of the Trench, and amidst the concealed dangers 
of the Mine, that they had previously exhibited when 
forcing their way into Lucknow at the point of the 
bayonet and amidst a most murderous fire." — By such 
watch and ward — power of skill combined with prowess 
and wary endurance — the Mutineer hosts were a 
second time spoiled of their self-assured prey ! 

Captain Crommelin had been sick from his wound and 
from toil and exposure, and it was supposed he would not 
be able personally to go on superintending the active 
operations then close at hand. Napier, himself an Engi- 
neer, and at that tinie Outram's Military Secretary and 
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Chief of the Staflf, was naturally anxious on the subject — 
'* I cannot tell you' (he wrote,) * how sorry it makes me to 
worry you about arrangements, and slow progress and 
omissions which I know were you able to exercise 
your own energy and indefatigable zeal on the works, 
would not happen — but whilst lying on your sick bed 
you cannot instil your own activity and method on your 
surbordinates." — This was kindly put, and was timely — 
but we have before us a record of the work actu- 
ally performed under Captain Crommelin's general 
guidance as Chief Engineer of the beleagured Forces, 
and though at the risk of sacrificing effect to detail, 
we gather from it as follows — it was giant labor and 
will not suflfer by narration: — 

General Defensive Operations : ** It would be 
useless/ he said, *to detail all the numerous petty 
operations, as. Preparing roads for the passage of the 
Guns, Piercing loop-holes in walls of houses and courts. 
Barricading passages and doors and windows. Opening 
out communications between Posts and Picquets, Pro- 
viding screens at various places against musketry, &c., 
&c.," — but on the 8th October, the Rebels having been 
repulsed from an attack on one of the advanced 
Picquets, it was necessary to cut off the close com- 
munication between their position and our own, ** to 
eflfect which a charge of 20olbs of powder was laid at 
much risk, under the superintendence of Colonel Napier, 
Chief of the Staff, in a vaulted chamber below some 
apartments adjoining our position and occupied by the 
Enemy," — the explosion entirely separated the positions, 
and a clear view was opened down the China Bazaar 
Street : The roof upon which the said Picquet was 
located, being exposed to the fire of a 9-pounder Gun in 
the China Bazaar Street at a distance of 300 yards, a 
strong Sand-Bag Parapet, eight feet at the base and 
four feet thick at the crest, was erected in one night to 
protect it, and remained proof against repeated rounds 
from the Gun : A Battery for two 9-pounder guns was 
constructed in a lane at another point ^^ to sweep down 
the lane in the event of the Enemy forcing the advanced 
Barricade :" A Barricade, seventy-two feet long, con- 
structed for a Gun, and serving the double purpose ** of 
a covered way to the road that runs by the Clock 
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Tower to the Baillie Guard :" Another similar Barri- 
cade, without a gun embrasure, put up close to 
the advanced Picquet on the Water Face, to 
obstruct the passage of the Enemy " down the 
broad terrace, between our Palace position and the 
River," and a corresponding Barricade up Stream : All 
exposed doors and windows provided with shot proof 
barricades of boxes and sand-bags — ** a 24-pounder 
shot fired at 400 yards off, twice struck the weakest 
part of one of these barricades at a height of ten feet — 
the sand-bags were on both occasions thrown inwards, 
but the shot fell harmless on the ground close by " — at 
a height of eight feet these Barricades were ** quite shot 
proof :" Three strong lines of Barricades of doors, 
sand-bags, and tent-poles, constructed on the Terrace 
of a Mosque, in view to its defence should the Enemy 
destroy any portion of it ** before our Counter-mines 
could be completed " — they succeeded in blowing down 
a corner of the Mosque, ** but the explosion served 
rather to strengthen than to weaken our position." It 
was, we suppose, in reference to this work, that Napier 
wTote — ** This Post was immediately and securely 
barricaded by Captain Crommelin, who that day re- 
sumed his duties as Chief Engineer, and the value 
of his services were immediately apparent," — but to 
go on with the Record : The Gateway and Picquet 
House at another point, strongly barricaded — a Cavalier 
Battery immediately behind that Gateway constructed. 
Operations at Advanced Garden : On the 5th 
October, the Enemy had breached a face of this 
position, and made an unsuccessful attack on that point : 
A Retrenchment at once constructed there and made 
shot-proof, as also a Trench in front of the breach, 
for the shelter of a strong Guard : Another similar 
Trench, with a communicating trench from the Gate 
of the Garden, constructed, and a Battery for two 
9-pounders to sweep the breach : A gap formed by the 
Enemy burning down one of the Gates of the Garden 
and enlarged by the fire of their round shot, at once 
barricaded, ** and a retrenchment thrown round it, 
debouching from one of the trenches :" A series of 
Works taken in hand subsequent to the above opera- 
tions and carried to completion — (i) a Trench com- 
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municating from a Gate to a Vinery near the Right 
Advanced Picquet ; (2) a similar Trench made from that 
point to a comer of the ** Garden House " ; (3) a Trench 
with a double parapet and Traverses, running parallel to 
the North Wall ; (4) a Trench with Traverses parallel 
to the East Wall and connecting another Trench with a 
Retrenchment ; (5) a three-gun Battery at a corner of 
the ** Garden House " erected, to bear upon the breach 
and oppose two batteries erected outside and opposite 
to the southern end of the East Wall ; (6) a Battery for 
two Howitzers *'to assist the foregoing one" ; (7) a 
Battery for two guns to sweep any breach in the Walls 
near the North East corner of the Garden ; (8) Doors 
and Windows of " Garden House " and ** Picquet 
House " strongly barricaded with sand-bags and boxes ; 
(9) a large Cavalier Battery with embrasures for heavy 
Guns to sweep the opposite bank of the River and 
the Enemy s posts in front of the Garden: — * The 
Trenches are unreveted, and were constructed by 
Single Sapping — the Batteries are reveted with boxes 
and doors— the Working Parties were small and 
were composed of men totally untrained to such 
duties, namely, European and Native Soldiers drawn 
from diflferent Regiments and Doolie Bearers!' And 
now we come to the — 

Mining Operations : ** The Enemy very shortly 
after our occupation of the Palace, shewed a dis- 
position to annoy us as much as possible by Mines ;" 
On the 5th October, they eflfected the breach already 
mentioned; on the nth they breached the Boundary 
Wall on the east face of the Sikh positon ; on the 
17th they destroyed an upper storied House in 
front of the Mosque ; — scarcity of Gunpowder pre- 
vented retaliation by Offensive Mines — **so we deter- 
mined upon encircling the whole of that portion 
of our position open to attack, by Mines of De- 
fensive or Listening Galleries, from which to dis- 
cover the approach of the Enemy's Miners, and break 
into their Mines, or destroy them by small charges of 
powder before they could reach our boundary" — 
Volunteer Miners were thereupon called for : On the 
1 8th October, five Mines were approached accordingly, 
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with a Force of fifty-one European Soldiers and forty- 
eight Sikh Sipdhis, subsequently strengthened by fifty- 
four Doolie Bearers and Gun Bullock Drivers. The 
Shafts and Galleries completed with such means, 
were as follow : — Nine^ in the Sikh position, or an 
aggregate of seventy-three-and-a-half feet of Shaft, and 
540^ feet of Gallery : Four^ for the protection of the 
Mosque, Advanced Picquet and adjacent buildings, 
giving thirty-two-and-a-half feet of Shaft, and 585^ 
feet of Gallery : Two^ for the protection of Buildings 
along the Lane to the south of the *' Ldll Bdgh" — 
sixteen feet of Shaft, and 514 feet of Gallery : Two^ 
for the Barricade and south wall of** Advance Garden," 
with branches for offensive mines— fifteen feet of Shaft 
and 765 feet of Gallery : Two , for the East face of 
the Garden — sixteen feet of Shaft and 387 feet of 
Gallery : Total of Shaft, 152 feet, of Gallery 2,791^ 
feet. — The Shafts averaged eight feet in depth, the 
General Section of the Galleries being three feet high 
by two feet broad, arched at top — soil light and sandy — 
yet the Galleries were mostly run without casing^ except 
when found ** absolutely necessary to revert to rough o^^;^ 
casing'' — Two of the Galleries were run respectively to 
lengths of 298 feet and 192 feet ** without the aid of air 
tubes " — in the latter Gallery lights burned well, but in 
the other the men worked in the dark, and were in a 
measure, affected by the foulness of the air, and the 
Miners were occasionally withdrawn for an hour or so 
**in order to purify them." **The utility of these 
Galleries has proved most marked — on five different 
occasions the Enemy were heard mining towards our 
position — we waited patiently and quietly until their 
Miners broke into our Gallery — we then fired on 
them — and in every instance we captured their 
Galleries and destroyed them. On two other occa- 
sions, on our hearing them approaching, we ran out 
branches from our Galleries in order to lodge a 
charge for blowing up those of the Enemy — in both 
instances they abandoned their Galleries." They 
became so alarmed, that latterly they feared to approach 
the position, and ** twice exploded charges at ridi- 
culously long distances from the works they intended to 
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destroy — indeed, nearer to their own Buildings than 
ours." — **Ever since we commenced these Listening 
Galleries, the Enemy have failed to do us any injury 
with their Mines, and our exposed front has remained 
perfectly secure." All this was up to the 12th Novem- 
ber, and it would shew that Captain Crommelin had 
been up and doing. 

According to his further Report, dated 25th Novem- 
ber (when Sir Colin Campbell had come up,) the Cavalier 
Battery last alluded to, was completed during the 
night of the 13th November, and was armed with heavy 
guns next morning, 14th November, the day originally 
appointed for storming the *' Hirn Khana," ** Engine 
House," and ** King's Stables." We have before us, in 
another paper, the detail of the ** Storming Parties," 
and his distinct orders to each ; the Ladders, Tools, 
Powder Bags, Hand Grenades, and Powder Hose, each 
was to proceed with, and the name of the Engineer 
Officer to accompany each : 

First Column of 260 men^ to storm the " Him 
Khdna" in three Divisions: — Right Division^ to storm 
by the right breach to be formed by Mine — at what 
spot to draw up — the rush to follow immediately on 
the Mine being exploded — ** they will be exposed 
in passing across the Street, to the fire of the City 
gateway and loop-holes in reverse — they must, there- 
fore, enter the '* Hirn KhAna " as speedily as possible, 
and keep to their right, getting under cover of the 
buildings inside to avoid any fire from the City Walls — 
a Gate leading to the Front Compartment (to be stormed 
by the Centre Division,) should be opened, and if barri- 
caded, blown up" — Engineer Officer, Lieut. Hall: — 
Centre Division^ to storm the Breach to be made by the 
Mine at the corner of the ** Hirn Khdna," at the moment 
of the explosion, and to open communication with the 
Parties in possession of the other parts of the Building: — 
Left Division^ to be drawn up in rear of the Garden 
Picquet House — Engineer Officer, Lieut. Hutchinson — 
** immediately after the explosion of the Mine, and 
simultaneously with the advance of the other Parties, the 
Left Division will issue through the Enemy's breach 
in the Garden Wall " (before described,) ** and enter th? 
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'* Hirn Khana " at the breach to be made by the 
Artillery in the Stockade opposite the corner of the 
Garden — proceed immediately to the House at the 
opposite side of the enclosure near the City and obtain 
possession of it, and by breaking through a wall, if 
necessary, obtain command of the passage which runs 
along the top of the Street and secure the position ; also 
endeavour to break through the lower story and obtain 
possession of the Shops underneath and barricade them 
towards the Street." 

Attack of the King's Stables — consisting of a square 
Enclosure to be breached by our Artillery on the North 
or Left (our left) angle, and also of a House with an 
enclosure attached direct to our Front, about to be also 
breached by our Artillery — Engineer Officers, Lieut. 
Russell and Captain Oakes — ** the attacking Column, 
150 men, will be drawn up in the Advanced Garden, and 
will issue from the breach made by our explosion in the 
East Wall, and proceed direct to the breached angle of 
the Enclosure and eflFect an entrance, followed by the 
Working Party with tools — on getting possession of 
both Enclosures, the Party to advance and direct a fire 
through the Gateway on any enemy remaining in their 
battery on the Road — the Working Party to open 
communications with the *' Advanced Garden " and 
other buildings in our possession — if the advance obtain 
possession without difficulty, the Support and the 
Working Party will eflfect an entrance to the Steam 
Engine House, ** which has a door on our right, which, if 
barricaded, may be blown in." 

Attack o^the Steam-Engine House — Column 200 men 
drawn up in the Trenches of the Advanced Garden ; 
advance, 100 men ; Working Party 30 men with tools ; 
a party of six Miners carrying two bags of Powder 
fifteen pounds each, Portfire, Slow Match, Powder 
Hose, and Hand Grenades ; Support, 70 men — 
Engineer Officers, Lieutenants Simmond and Chal- 
mers — **to issue from the breach made by our explo- 
sion near the Corner of the East and River Face Walls, 
turn the Steam Engine House by the left, taking it 
in rear, and effect an entrance by the doors — also 
gain possession of the adjoining Enclosure, and secure 
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the position, making a communication as soon as 
possible with the other Buildings in our possession, and 
with the Garden — a Trench to be thrown at night 
round a similar House in advance of the Steam Engine, 
which it is not likely the Enemy will hold, connect- 
ing it with the Steam Engine House." 

Thus every preparation was well considered — every 
exigency grasped. 

During the night of of the 13th November, twenty- 
nine charges of powder, in weight twenty-five pounds 
each, were laid in previously prepared chambers, under 
the East face of the advanced Garden Wall, directly 
in front of the Cavalier Battery. But the final attack 
having been postponed from the i^th to the morning of 
the i6th November^ the charges of powder lay in a 
measure exposed, in common canvas bags, for more 
than forty-eight hours to the damaging influence of a 
very damp soil, and their eventual explosion had the 
effect of being ** only sufficient to shake or split the 
Wall in several places and to form a small breach — but 
the Artillery had an easy task in battering down as 
much of the Wall as was necessary." Not that the 
charges were too small, for they were half as large 
again as those recommended by Sir Wm. Pasley, the 
best practical Authority in such details, and ** they were 
such as had been successfully used by me at Peshawur 
in a precisely similar case." During the nights of the 12th 
and 13th November, one of the Trenches was widened 
for the passage of Guns ; Screens were also constructed 
in the Advanced Garden, and other precautionary 
measures adopted against Musketry fire "poured in 
through the breaches in our Wall.": On the 15th, 
the three Mines prepared on the formation of breaches 
in the '^ Hirn Khanah," were loaded and tamped. 
They were sprung in the afternoon of the i6th Novem- 
ber, — ^the Mine at the North- West corner of the 
building, effected the breach by which the Right and 
Centre Columns of Attack entered, — the Centre Mine 
failed, owing to some wet sand being dislodged from the 
roof of the Mine by the concussions of our Artillery 
fire, — the Left and largest charge, exploded, but at a 
point ten feet short of the Building ; — the error in the 
position of the charge was not to be wondered at, 
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considering that ** we could not, by the most careful 
surveying, satisfy ourselves as to the exact position 
of the ** Hirn Khanah," and that we could not survey 
the Mine itself with the Prismatic Compass, as no lights 
would burn owing to the foulness of the air near the end 
of a Gallery that had been carried to the (I believe,) unpre- 
cedented length of 289 feet without the aid of air pipes." 

On the morning of the i6th November, everything 
had been in readiness for the contemplated stormmg 
of the three positions above indicated, and each of the 
Officers commanding the five Storming Parties, was 
provided with his Instructions, the details of which, 
already above given, were prepared by Captain Crom- 
melin himself ** from Memoranda drawn out by Colonel 
Napier, Chief of the Staff." The Instructions were 
further explained to the several Commanders of the 
Assault, by the aid of plans. The Storming did not 
however take place till that afternoon. 

The Reports (not here detailed,) submitted to him 
by the several Engineer Officers told off to each Storm- 
ing Party, shew the complete success of each attack, 
notwithstanding the partial failure of the two Mines 
which had exploded ** short " of the intended points, 
or the imperfect breach in the " King's Stables " eflfected 
by the Artillery. In sending in these Reports (with 
a separate one from Lieutenant Hutchinson, of his 
Engineering Operations in another quarter after the 
1 6th November,) Captain Crommelin brought all to 
the special notice of the Major-General, with full 
praise and commendation — ** but I would first thank- 
fully record my acknowledgments for the assistance 
that has at all times been afforded me by my ex- 
perienced brother Officer, Colonel Napier, Military 
Secretary and Chief of the Staflf, who, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of his other important duties, was 
ever ready to aid me with his valuable advice, 
to meet my constant demands for Men and Materials, 
and to superintend and direct the Works during 
the latter part of our operations when I was 
disabled from personally superintending them myself." 
Captain Crommelin left no one unnamed — Engineer 
Officers, Officers and Volunteers of other Services who 
had acted as Assistant Field Engineers, Sergeants and 
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Non-commissioned Officers, and Men of the different 
Corps — for each and everyone he claimed the meed 
of praise : ** Their duties have been of a very dan- 
gerous and arduous nature, and have invariably been 
performed to my complete satisfaction." 

In reference to these operations, and the intermediate 
work of clearing out spaces for the location of the 
troops who had reinforced the Garrison, Outram re- 
ported to General Mansfield, Chief of Staff" with Sir 
Colin Campbell, under date 25th November, *' Captain 
Crommelin commanding the Engineer Department, 
has had to undertake very important duties of a 
novel and diflficult nature, without trained Sappers, 
without any Establishment of trained surbordinates. 
and with a very small Staff. Under these disadvan- 
tages, combined with the very serious one of ill health, 
Captain Crommelin aided by the Executive Depart- 
ments, converted the open arcaded halls of the Palace, 
into secure Barracks, and has kept aloof the Enemy's 
Miners. To Captain Crommelin, to his gallant and 
energetic Second in Command, Lieutenant Hutchinson, 
to Lieutenants Russell and Simmond, and to the 
Officers and men recommended by Captain Crommelin, 
I am very greatly indebted." 

** I am aware,' truly added Outram in his Official 
Report of the 26th November 1857, *of no parallel 
to our series of Mines, in Modern Warfare : — Twenty- 
one Shafts aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3,291 
feet of Gallery, have been executed ; the Enemy ad- 
vanced twenty-two Mines against the Palaces and 
Outposts ; of these they exploded three which caused 
us loss of life, and two which did no injury ; seven 
have been blown in ; and out of seven otners, the 
Enemy have been driven and their Galleries taken 
possession of by our Miners — results of which the 
Engineer Department may well be proud." — It was 
thus the snare was broken, and the Position effectually 
safeguarded. 

Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., R.E., at that time Military 
Secretary with the Govenor General, and whom we have 
before quoted, wrote at a shortly later date — ^^Crommelin 
has been wounded. His wound does not seem to have 
troubled him much, but he was ill afterwards. He is 
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now well however, and at Cawnpore. I know no one 
who has done better service, and I trust it will in all 
ways, be fully acknowledged. Napier too, is wounded, 
but is doing well ... I have just seen Major Goodwyn,' 
(an Engineer Officer,) *who has arrived from Lucknow 
and Cawnpore. What he tells me of Crommelin's 
Mining Defence at Lucknow, is beyond everything I 
have heard of." 

In his letter to his Brother before quoted. Captain 
Croirimelin wrote : "This Mining required every inch 
of one's courage — but it saved our position. We were 
perpetually on the qui vive^ and always ready for the 
Enemy when he broke into our Galleries. We found 
it best to allow him to do so, and our plan was, to wait 
patiently, with pistols in hand, until tbey broke through — 
we then widened the hole and fired into their Gallery, 
arid then followed them up." — Of his wound and 
sickness he said : " A bullet struck me, which at the 
moment seemed to break my leg — at the same time 
another bullet almost cut my scabbard in two — and a 
third' one mortally wounded my horse, who staggered 
back, carrying me with him. — I hobbled up to the 
Entrenchment, but I was confined to my bed for ten 
days by my wound, and by a very bad sore on my left 
ancle, caused by the rubbing of my boot when engaged 
in our river operations. But it was not a time to think 
of trifles — so that, although my sore had not healed, I 
went to work to strengthen our position in every 
possible way, and secure it from the Enemy's Mines. 
After five weeks' incessant toil (I rarely slept four 
hours out of the twenty-four,) the sore began to shew 
angry symptoms — the consequence of bad and scanty 
food and too much work — and hospital gangrene set in 
so rapidly, that at one time I feared I must lose my leg — 
but nitric acid plentifully applied, but causing intense 
agony, set me to rights, though I am still lame." 

General Havelock (General Order,) "rejoices in this 
opportunity in testifying to the merits of Captain 
Crommelin, Commanding Field Engineer, and his un- 
tiring industry when the state of his health has per- 
mitted his exertions to be fully developed." 

All this deserved eulogium, was confirmed by Lord 
Canning in his eloquent General Order, dated 22nd 
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December, 1857 : ** The labours that devolved upon 
the Engineer Department, have been of a most hn- 
portant and difficult nature, and the Governor-General 
begs to assure Captain Crommelin, Commanding the 
Engineers, Lieutenant Hutchinson, Second in Command, 
Lieutenants Russell and Simmond, and the Officers and 
Men attached to, as well as those who volunteered 
to work with the Department, of his appreciation of the 
courage, skill and energy, with which they bore their 
very arduous part in the Siege." 

We now come to the duties that subsequently de- 
volved upon General Crommelin. As Chief Engineer 
in Oudh when that Province was finally annexed in 
1858, he formed the new Cantonments of Lucknow, 
Seetapore, Gondah, Fyzabad, and Roy Bareilly. In 
common with the rest of the several Services, he had 
received the Medal of the *' Army of the Punjab *' with 
Clasp for **Goojerat." He now further received in the 
same general way, the Medal of the Sepoy Rebellion 
and Clasp for the final Relief of Lucknow, his Brevet 
Majority, and admission as a Companion of the Bath ; 
but being accidentally omitted, as already shewn, from 
Sir Henry Havelock's Despatch, his name was not 
included in the Honours bestowed on others for i/ie 
previous operations at the Ganges ! He also received, 
in common with the entire Forces, the Donation and 
extra year of service for Pension, for the first Relief and 
subsequent Defence of Lucknow. In July, 1863, he 
was attached to the Public Works Secretariat, for 
** special duty in relation to the preparation of designs 
for Barrack accommodation and other kindred subjects 
throughout India," an appointment created in conse- 
quence of the great increase of the European Forces in 
India after the Mutinies, and he was selected for this 
duty from his being considered, in the words of the 
Governor-General in Council, *'from his great experience 
and his other general qualifications, as the Officer best 
suited to undertake it." This appointment subsequently 
took more definite shape by his nomination to be ** Chief 
Engineer of the ist Class and Inspector General of 
Military Works." In the course of his duties in the 
last named capacity, he prepared a complete set of 
designs for Barracks, Hospitals, and Buildings, for all 
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Military purposes. He visited and inspected every 
Cantonment in the Bengal Presidency, and a great 
many in the other two Presidencies, and submitted 
proposals for their improvement, and modification in 
details of arrangements, in buildings, drainage, sanitation, 
&c., &c. His proposals were mostly approved of, and 
are still being acted upon. He also had all works 
of Fortification and Defence under his general care, 
and we well remember his visits to the sites of the 
Torpedoes sunk in the River Hooghly, his inspection 
and report upon the Harbour Defences then under 
construction at Bombay, and his Report upon the 
Defensive Works at Aden. 

Meanwhile, however, the catastrophe occurred of the 
fall of the European Barracks constructed at Saugor. 
His name was included among those concerned in that 
failure, and held responsible by the Government of 
India in their Public Order or '* Resolution" on the 
disastrous occasion ifor it had well nigh been attended 
with calamitous results to the Troops. On the explana- 
tion of Colonel Crommelin, that the spirit of the Orders 
of the Government of India, left the entire respon- 
sibility for the actual construction of the several Public 
Works, and constructive Establishments, with the local 
executive Officers and Local Administrations^ and that 
unless m the course of any tour of Inspection, primd 
facie evidence was clear of a want of care or of skill, 
or of actual failure, it was not the duty of the Inspector 
(jeneral prominently to interfere, the Govenor General 
in Council '* absolved Colonel Ctommelin from all 
blame in connection with the failure at Saugor " — a 
Resolution which was supported by the Reports on the 
subject of the Commander-in-Chief in India, Lord 
Sandhurst, and of General Richard Strachey, Royal 
Engineers, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Public Works I>;r^^rtment. He felt greatly relieved' 
by this public exci ^ration and avowal. With a short 
interregnum when "he officiated as Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Public Works Department, 
and of a Furlough to England on Medical Certificate, he 
conducted the duties of Inspector General of Military 
Works, for five years until raised permanentlv to the 
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post of Secretary to the Government of India, in the 
Public Works Departments, an Office which he held 
for two years until he resigned (31st December, 1878.) 

In the meanwhile (30th September, 1875,) ^^ was 
admitted to a good Service Pension of ;^ioo a year, 
" as a reward for distinguished and meritorious service." 
This was conveyed to General Crommelin with an 
expression " of the satisfaction with which the Govern- 
ment of India view Her Majesty's gracious recognition 
of your good services to the State." The continuance 
of this boon was, however, in a manner withdrawn 
on his retirement. This result evolved under operation 
of the then very recent Royal Warrant of the 6th 
September, 1878, by which every kind of pension, 
special reward, and annuity, was lumped \mdtr one sum. 
He thought otherwise — that the practical value of the 
special distinction, conferred as it was upon him without 
any reservation, and as he understood, for Itfe^ had in 
point of fact, been annulled from the date of his retire- 
ment — he had not, he submitted, supposed " that the 
grace of its bestowal would be shortened." 

On General Crommelin's Retirement, the Governor- 
General of India in Council, recorded the following 
public acknowledgment of his services in a letter to his 
address (Fort William, 9th January, 1879:) '*It is not 
within the province of the Government of India in the 
Public Works Department, to comment on your dis- 
tinguished Military Services in the Punjab, and sub- 
sequently in the Mutiny of 1857 — but his Excellency 
in Council, desires in this place to put on record, his high 
sense of your valuable services in the Public Works 
Department, more especially as Chief Engineer in 
Oudh, and afterwards as Inspector-General of Military 
Works and Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Militar}' Works Branch of the Public 
Works Secretariat (Consulting Er neer fbr Railways.) 
Your services in connection wi . the provision of 
accommodation for the European Troops in India, com- 
mand the special acknowledgment of the Government. 
Your thorough acquaintance with the real wants of the 
Soldier in respect to Barracks, enabled you to give the 
Government advice of the utmost value, and your 
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Notes and Reports on that subject, as well as on 
the Defences and Fortresses of India, remain in the 
archives of the Public Works Department, as a guide 
and text book of information for your successors." 

Thus closed the career of this excellent Officer. 
Others have and will spring up among us to the glory of 
our Country — but his reputation as an Engineer of high 
mark, would still be singled gut. His Passage of the 
Ganges at a time of our direst necessity, will remain an 
example of skill and energy for all time — and his Mining 
Operations at a most critical period of a very remark- 
able Siege, will always command profound admiration. 

Our endeavour has been, to bring prominently to 
notice, that General Crommelin has been the only 
Officer ever called upon to carry a Bridge across such a 
River as the Ganges in flood, in the face of an Enemy ; 
or to run such a system of Listening Galleries and 
Countermines, as he successfully constructed for the 
protection of so extensive and complicated a position as 
that held by our troops at Lucknow, at the same time 
fighting the Enemy's Miners underground ; and we have 
essayed to do this, because nobody else had ever at- 
tempted or achieved such enterprises — and because 
those Works would seem to us to have been of 
somewhat novel conception — not those of ordinary 
Field Engineering. 

We do not think of these things — these fine deeds and 
the times of turmoil and disorder that evoked them — 
now-a-day — and our memories only waken when our 
sympathies are excited as on the present occasion. 
But they are events which belong to the present 
Century, and will not suffer by the recollection. 

Bright and ever genial, and an earnest Christian, 
General Crommelin will be long remembered for his 
many acts of kindness, and be mourned by all who 
knew him — as we feel persuaded he is by those old 
Brother Officers and Comrades in arms, and Admirers, 
who gathered round the spot where but now, we laid 
this good and faithful Servant, in his last resting place on 
that cold November morning. 

Charles Hervey. 

HOTEL METROPOLEy 
1st December^ 1886. 



